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A strong feeling 
came over me — 


| MUST NOT 
SIGN FOR 
MILITARY SERVICE 


By MARY WILLIS 


¥ VEN while the form for 

military service was being 
completed, a sudden strong feeling 
came over me, and I said in a strong 
voice ‘I must not sign for military 
service.” ” 


Thus Ronald Newman of London, N.W.5. 
described at Fulham Tribunal last week 
how he had changed his mind at the last 
minute on registration day, and registered 
as a conscientious objector. 

He said in his statement that when he 
was younger he had hated all Germans and 
Italians because it seemed the right thing 
to do—the grown-ups always discusssed the 
Germans in terms of hatred. Then, when 
he was evacuated, he got to know some Ger- 
man prisoners of war and found that he 
liked them very much. Thus he came to 
feel that war was wrong. 


He’ said he belonged to no church, and 
had not discussed his beliefs with anybody, 
but read the Bible regularly. 


The Tribunal’s verdict was that Bell had 
not studied the subject sufficiently, and his 
name was removed from the register. 


The same ruling was given in the case 
ot John F. Morris, a farm labourer of Long- 
field Hill, near Dartford, who said: 

“In my opinion war is an evil thing, 
and entirely unnecessary. Differences of 
opinion are meant to be settled by talk- 
ing. and not by armed conflict.” 


ILP secretary exempted 


Peter Alfred Slade, of Welling, Kent, a 
junior clerk with the National Canine 
Defence League, said in his statement: 


*T believe that there is one life under- 
lying all forms of life. War is an offence 
against the brotherhood of man, and re- 
armament must inevitably lead to war.” 


He produced a letter from an official of 
the British Union against Vivisection, say- 
ing that his sole aim in life was to serve 
the best interests of both humans and 


animals; he had founded the Christian 
Animal Welfare Society, of which he was 
the honorary secretary, and also. the 


Humanitarian Party. 


Asked if he was against serving in the 
RAMC, Slade said: 


“TI. do not believe medical science would 
help re to heal the sick and the suffering.” 


Despite this, he was registered for non- 
combatant service, , 


¢Continued on page six) 


PN in 1952 


‘EXO publish Peace News without loss it 
“ would be necessary to charge 6d. for 
each copy. Your 8d. paper has been pos- 
sible during the past two years only because 
of the generous support given to our pub- 
Hshing fund. 


In the past 12 months production costs 
have risen sharply and are now creating a 
deficit much greater than we can hope to 
balance by readers’ gifts and our own profit 
making subsidiaries. Sales have increased 
too—Peace News has a larger readership 
than any comparable publication—but noth- 
ing less than a 50 per cent. jump in cir- 
culation could bridge the greater financial 
gap we face for 1952. 


We have good grounds for anticipating 
a continued sales advance, but meantime 
our reserves are used up and immediate 
extra income is essential. Only an increase 
in price can ensure the extra £30 a week 
which all present sources cannot provide. 


We believe readers will wish to meet 
their share of the deficit and we shall 
therefore charge 4d. a copy as from 
January 1. 

There will be special concessions for pos- 
tal subscribers, copies at cheap rates for 
propaganda distribution, cheap trial sub- 
scriptions for new readers will continue 
as will the usual full discount for distri- 
butors. Details will be announced next 
week. 

At the new price our publishing deficit 
wil] approximate to £2,500 next year, plus 
whatever further rises occur in costs. The 
best efforts of all concerned—readers 
generally, distributors, sellers and all ac- 
tive workers—will be needed if we are to 
make the greater witness for _ pacifism 
which will be necessary in the coming year. 


A Christmas message from the Far East 


We do not want 


a new army 


— Japanese woman MP. 


SECURITY PACT INCREASES WAR RISK 


R. TOMIKO KORA, “ The Emrys Hughes of Japan,’ who leads the 

struggle against Japanese rearmament in her country’s Second 
Chamber, The House of Councillors, sends the following message of 
“Christmas greeting to friends all over the world.” 


“Watching most keenly the outcome of the Korean war, across the 
Channel (Sea of Japan), our hearts bleed with agony because both sides do 
not become reconciled and we feel that the bloodshed is on our hands because 
we have done so much in the past to bring all this turmoi] in Asia. 

“Now, taking advantage of our brothers’ suffering it seems, my country 
is accepting the so-called peace treaty to restore a so-called independence and 
a restoration to the world family as if Japan had done nothing shameful. 

“Our conscience bleeds once again at the ratification of any treaty by 
which the youthful blood of any neighbour may be shed! 

“ Does our constitution permit us to own any “fighting forces" of our 
own or of any other nation on our soil, where the first atomic explosions on 


human beings took place? 


No, indeed, No. 


_ Therefore Japanese youth, women and the population in general are 
against rearming in whatsoever name or reason it may be. 


“God help us, is our humblest and the last prayer of this small island 


nation!” 

Dr. Kora also sends a special message of 
thanks to the hundreds of British women, 
who, through Peace News, sent a message of 


goodwill and support last September to the |! 


Japanese women carrying on the campaign 
apainst the rearmament of their country. 
“We appreciated the British people's 
goodwill and spread news of it in our 
magazines and at our meetings. 

“ Ordinary people are amazed to see the 
signatures and say ‘We did not know so 
many British people are for peace, we 
thought that they were at one with the 
Americans,’ 

“Peace News,” writes Dr. Kora in a re- 
poct on the political situation in Japan, “is 
a new insviration to us who are working: in 
the Far East for peace. 


“We have so little news of the peace 
activities of our like-minded friends in 
all parts of the world. Ordinary press 
reports tell us nothing of them.” 


One in three against Pact 


Dr. Kora, who is a member of the 
Christian pacifist Japanese Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, has played a leading part 
in debates in the House of Councillors and, 
with others, was able to secure the casting 
of 45 votes against the ratification of the 
Peace Treaty (174 for) and against the 
Security Pact with the USA 76 votes 
(147 for). 


“Only those who have conscience and 
courage and far-sighted ideals could see 
the danger of ratifying the Treaty and the 
Pact,” Dr. Kora told Peace News after the 
voting. 

“In the past.” she declares, “ Japan 
forced Korea, Manchuria, and China to 
sign military assistance treaties, mention- 
ing that any threat to those protected 
by the treaties would be a threat to 
Japan. Thus these nations were led into 
war and devastation. 

“Japanese national policy was ‘much 
blamed at many international conferences, 
although the common people did not know 
what was going on in those oversea lands. 


Now the people know 


“Today, these common people of Japan 
realise what Japanese leaders have done to 
the Chinese, Manchurians and Korea as 
their own private homes are being seized 
by an occupying force, farming land is 
being taken up for air-bases, while all 
existing major air and naval bases are 
being handed over for indefinite occupa- 
tion. 

“Now the Japanese character is under- 
going another change—from a democratic, 
Peace-seeking nation, into a smal] nation 
without freedom to decide her finance, in- 
dustry or culture. 

“This is what Japan is reaping as a re- 
sult of her past deeds, despite her repen- 
tance. 

“Strong pressure is being brought about 
as the result of the Security Pact which is 
already functioning under the American 
occupation, resulting in the spread of Com- 
munism amongst the poor and oppressed. 


The price of occupation 


“On the other hand, Right Wing political 
leaders, including Christian leaders, are re- 
gaining power to rearm Japan and change 
the Constitution in order to ask the USA to 
get out and to scrap the Security Pact.” 


Dr. Kora believes this is clearly bringing 
Japan into a Communist v Right Wing 
struggle and placing pacifists in an ex- 
tremely difficult position. 


The Prime Minister, Mr. Yoshida and his 
cabinet are very sensitive to world public 
opinion against Japanese rearmament, Dr. 
Kora reports. But they are giving arms to 


i the already existing Auxiliary police forces, 


and at the same time asking the U.S. forces 
to protect Japan from outside invasion and 
internal disturbance. 


The Japanese budget allocates over 30 
per cent. of the nation’s expenditure for 
training the Auxiliary police and for half 
the cost of the occupation forces. 

“Thus,” declared Dr. Kora, “the third 
worid war is being prepared in this part 
of Asia. 

“Who wants to fight and die? We do 
not know. Certainly not our youth and our 
mothers. 

“ We need your encouragement .. .” 

“ Here in Japan we need your encouarge- 
ment more than ever before. We will, no 
doubt, have much social unrest in the 


(Continued on page six) 


THREEPENCE 


Facts you should know 
about the 


ARMS RACE 


and the 


DOLLAR GAP 


appear on page three 


We got carried 
away with 


the atom bomb 


— Group - Capt. Cheshire 


PEAKING at a Civil Defence 
recruiting meeting at Saltash, 
Devon, recently, Group-Captain G. L. 
Cheshire, VC, one of the two official 
British observers of the raid on 
Nagasaki, made some astonishing ad- 
missions about the circumstances 
under which it took place. 


It was touch and go, he said, whether the 
bomb would be dropped at all, for it was 
then in the air that Japan was surrender- 
ing. It was later discovered that Japan 
had, in fact, submitted a surrender note 
two days before the raid. 


Almost everyone connected with the bomb 
had been determined that it should be 
dropped before Japan gave in. 


“It is unfortunate, but true, that they 
got a litle carried away with the weapon.” 


Group-Captain Cheshire also said, that 
according toe the Western Morning News, 
Dec., 4, the bomb was dropped from 
30,000 feet and exploded over an industrial 
area—‘ not where it was meant.” 


VD IN KOREA 


From Nov. 1950, to Sept. 1951, 2,570 
British soldiers in Korea were treated for 
venereal disease, the War Minister told 
Emrys Hughes in a written answer to a 
House of Commons question. 


Dr. Schweitzer honoured 


Doctor Albert Schweitzer has been elected 
to the French Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. He will occupy the 
place formerly held by Marshall Petain. 


. - . But not one of them’s big enough to fit it” 
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DISARMAMENT AND 


THE BOMB 


HENEVER a new and more 

destructive means of waging 
warfare is discovered there is a ten- 
demcy for eternal-springing hope to 
find nourishment in an expectation 
that the new development may make 
war too dreadful to be entered upon 
and that the new horror may be a 
harbinger of permanent peace. 

This was even the expectation of Sir 
Hiram Maxim when he presented the world 
with the maxim gun. . 

He was to learn that this was a delusion, 
but it is not likely that he contemplated 
that in a few short years his gift to his 
fellow men woutd be regarded as a thing 
outmoded, not because it had brought an 
end to war but because of the primitive 
modesty of its destructive power. 

The hope can never be fulfilled because 
warfare is not something unrelated to the 
things that men want and will, that can be 
treated in isolation. 

War is an activity that flows out of men's 
attitude to life and to their fellows, and 
where thera is 4 willingness to destroy men 
to achieve material ends every instrument 
of destruction will be made to serve that 
will, 

The atom bomb is not different from all 
earlier discoveries of new means of waging 
war because this time it really has made 
war too dreadful to contemplate. 

Soldiers and statesmen who are able to 
contemplate what the world has been will- 
ing to do to Korea will not be deterred by 
mere horror, Unless we can somehow re- 
move its consideration from the power 
struggle, however, the atom bomb may 
prove to be different in the sense that it 
may be the first (and only !) new weapon 
the existence of which has actually been 
the major factor in bringing about a war. 


va 


The rather better diplomatic shape in 
which the disarmament regotiations now 
appear is commented upon in an adjacent 
column. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
mere fact that the statesmen have agreed 
to proceed with the talks will gradually 
bring a disposition on both sides to confront 
the implications of the existence of the 
atom bomb in a realistic spirit. 

In the West, where we are rather dis- 
posed to grow impatient at the Russian in- 
sistence in putting the prohibition of the 
use and manufacture of the atom bomb: be- 
fore the development of the means of estab- 
lishing international control, it is impor- 
tant that we should make an effort to 
understand the Russian point of view and 
to realise that (without some radical change 
in our moral outlook) if the positions were 
reversed it would be our point of view too. 


* 


The function of the atom bomb in the 
world of the present was stridently pro- 
- claimed very early by Mr. Churchill when | 
he made his famous speech in Fulton, Mis- 
souri, in March, 1946. 

| 
| 
| 


Urging that it would be imprudent to 
rmit the secret of the atom bomb to be 
isclosed, he said: 

“No one in any country has slept less 
well in their beds because this knowledge, 
and the method and raw materials to 
apply it, are at present largely retained 
in America’s hands. I do not believe we 
should all have slept so soundly had the 
position been reversed and some Com- 
munist or neo-Fascist State monopolised 
for the time being these dread agencies. 

“The fear of them alone might easily 
have been used to enforce totalitarian 
systems the free democratic 

world... . 

“ God hag willed that this shall not be.” 

We have italicised the words that 
announce a realisation that the possession 
of the atomic bomb was regarded as an 
instrument of exceptional power in negotia- 
tions. . 

Now if that announcement (allowing for 
a different terminology) had been made by 
Russia what would have been likely to be 
the reaction of the Western peoples ? 

They would have been confronted by the 
fact that—once they permitted it to be seen 
that they were ready to allow for the atom 
bomb as a factor in negotiations— they , 
would have to subordinate their own desires | 
to the Russian will in all their foreign | 
relationships. 

They would therefore have taken the risk ' 
of refusing to admit the capacity for atomic | 
destruction as a factor, and—rather than 
give way—they would have tended to em- 
phasise their refusal to be over-ridden, by 
repeatedly taking steps that would chal- 
Jenge the possessors of the bomb. They 
would have felt that this was the only 
alternative to accepting a loss of their 
independence. 

That is also the effect that has been pro- 
duced on the Russians. 

This is the dominant factor that we have 
to keep in mind when we examine the Rus- 
sian attitude to the twin questions of prohi- | 
bition and control. 


upon 
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The disarmament discussions 


HERE seems to be reason to hope 

that something may come out 

of the disarmament negotiations as 

a result of the private talks under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Nervo. 


It is true that, back again in the 
Assembly, the spokesmen of East and West 
promptly got back to pouring scorn on the 
contending sets of proposals that had been 
tabled, but it would appear that definite ad- 
vances have been made. 


In regard to the control and inspection 
organ for instance, Russia has now been 
able to make it clear that although this 
should be set up by the Security Council 
where the veto would apply, once it was in 
being and in operation the veto should 
cease to have relation to its activities. 


The outstanding point of disagreement is 
still in+regard to the synchronising of the 
prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
application of the measures of control apd 
inspection. % 


Even here it would seem that some slight 
progress has been made towards reconciling 
the two points of view, and this may be 
developed further if the discussions can be 
continued away from the histrionics that 
seem to be felt proper to the Assembly 
itself. 


As the discussions progress. Britain 
should play a part of considerable impor- 
tance: standing between the contending 
intransigences of the USSR and the USA. 
One of the functions of the British repre- 
sentatives should be to try to get the dis- 
cussions away from the atmosphere created 
by the high and mighty way in which the 
Baruch plan was presented. 


Parliamentary recess 


NLESS you are a shop-assistant 

or a bank clerk you may be 
clapping your hands this Christmas 
because you will be having a_ nice 
long break. 


Many factories and offices will be clos- 
ing down this evening and will not re-open 
until next Thursday morning; but if you 
are a Member of Parliament you will 
already have been on holiday for over a 
fortnight and you will have a further month 
before you! 


To be fair, it must be recognised that 
Members of Parliament do not have six 
weeks’ holiday. Many of them will be 
attending regularly at the House of Com- 
mons dealing with large piles of corres- 
pondence or carrying out engagements in 
connection with their responsibilities to 
constituents and to the local Party. 


Nor is the life of an MP during sessions 
a light one. With sittings of the House 
generally continuing throughout the night, 
and with correspondence, consultation, com- 
mittee and other claims upon him, his job 
tends to become an 18-hour a day one. Holi- 
days are necessary. 


But nevertheless, the wisdom of a recess 
at this time from Dec. 7 until Jan. 29 may 
rightly be questioned, as it was questioned, 
let it be said, by Emrys Hughes and by 
many other Members of the House of 
Commons. 


With the Korean truce negotiations near- 
ing a conclusion, with extreme tension con- 
tinuing in Egypt, and with the United 
Wations still in session in Paris, the ordi- 
nary citizen of this coumtry must accept 
the fact that he can have little or no direct 
influence upon the political Government of 
this country for another full month. 


Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden do not need 
and will not use all this time in their visit 
to America and the country has a right to 
expect an early report from the British 
Prime Minister upon his return home. Pre- 
sumably this must now wait until the begin- 
ning of February. 


Constituents should however continue to 
press their views upon their Members of 
Parliament who will be bound in some re- 
spect to reflect them when the House 
resumes its sittings. 


Freedom speaks in 
New Zealand 


UBLIC pressure resulted in the 
very substantial revision of the 
Police Offences Amendment Bill 
ug became law in New Zealand on 
ec, 3. 


The Bill was presented by the National 
Government on the pretext that it required 
stronger powers to deal with subversive 
elements, following the industrial crisis in 
the docks earlier this year, and though 
brief was wide and sweeping. 


It threw the onus of proof of innocence 
on a person having in his possession any 
document, statement, advertisement or 
other matter inciting, encouraging, advis- 
ing or advocating violence, lawlessness or 
disorder or expressing any seditious inten- 
tion or “any seditious tendency.” 


A “tendency,” seems to be quite a new 
kind of crime. 


Included in the definitions of seditious 
intention or tendency were ‘to Incite, pro- 
cure, or encourage the commission, whether 
in New Zealand or any part of the Common- 
wealth of any offence prejudicial to the 
public order.” 


It was made an offence to print, publish, 
sell, distribute, deliver or have in one’s pos- 
session for sale, distribution or delivery any 
document, statement, advertisement  etc., 
with a seditious intention or tendency, un- 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


less one could prove that his vossession of 
such was contrary to hjs desire, or that it 
was for the purpose of delivering it to a 
constable ! 

Alarm was widely expressed, and there 
was a good deal of protest from many 
bodies, including the Methodist and Pres- 
byterian Churches, and the Social Credit 
Movement, as well as from some lawyers. 
For once freedom-lovers were vigilant, and 
the Government was evidently impressed 
and disturbed by the evidence presented to 
the Parliamentary Select Committee, 
although it sought to smear all the oppo- 
nents as Communists or fellow-travellers. 


Mr. Holland’s two voices 


When the Bill came before the House 
again, the Government itself brought for- 


ward 50 amendments to a 23-clause 
measure. The onus of proof has _ been 
shifted back to the Crown, the Bill no 


longer aims to protect the whole Common- 
wealth, seditious “tendency” has dis- 
appeared, a time limit of one year for lay- 
ing an information replaces the timeless- 
ness of the original, prosecution for publi- 
cation of seditious documents now requires 
the prior consent of the Attorney-General, 
and police officers cannot now issue search 
warrants on their own account. 


Shortly before the passage of the Bill, 
the Prime Minister, My. Holland, said he 
took great pride in the fact that there were 
5U alterations. “ What’s the wse of our 
coming here and saying we know everything 
under the sun and not referring Bulls to 
committees ?” 


A few days later, however, he said, “The 
original Bill was the Government’s views, 
and I have no apology for it, and if more 
people had the experience shared by me and 
my colleagues they would not be so keen to 
water it down today.” 


The Human Rights Organisation has 
issued a statement opposing the Bill as not 
only bad but unnecessary, the Government 
having already sufficient power under the 
Crimes Act to deal with sedition, libel or 
disturbance of the peace. 


To put the Bill on the Statute Book, it 
says, to presuppose an everlasting state of 
emergency in New Zealand. 


The sins of Imperialism 


WO comments have been made in 

the past week from very diffe- 

rent points of view regarding the 

interference of British people in the 
affairs of other peoples. 


Speaking at a Press conference in Paris 
the Egyptian Foreign Minister, Salah-ed- 
Din, urged that it was time that the British 
left the Egyptians alone. 


He followed up this sentiment with this 
very feeling outburst: 


“Why do they not go back to their 
island and stay there to live in peace and 
let others live in peace? Why do they 
not spend the rest of their days in peni- 
tence to redeem the sins of hateful 
imperialism, which has been, and con- 
tinues to be, a curse on_ suffering 
humanity and a calamity to the cause of 
universal peace ?” 


This is an accusation that every one cf 
us should keep in mind as we have to meet 
the constant succession of problems that 
arise for us as the reswilt of our imperialist 
past. 


Before the Assembly Salah-ed-Din said 
that there had been made 60 separate pro- 
mises that Great Britain would depart from 
Egypt and leave the Egyptians to manaze 
their own affairs. 


_ We do not know whether this computation 
is correct, but certainly the promise has 
beer. made and broken repeatedly. 


The fact that the stationing of British 
troops on Egyptian territory was provided 
for in a treaty in 1935 is no answer to the 
Egyptian resentment any more than the 
fact that American bomber bases. on 
Japanese soil have been provided for in a 
treaty will be a convincing answer to the 
sense of foreign oppression that will weigh 
on the Japanese people. Neither of these 
treaties will have been negotiated between 
parties having an eaual freedom to accept 
or reject. 

It is true that Britain should face the 
present troubles with a sense of penitence 
for its imperialist past. The British aggres- 
sive interference in Egyptian affairs under 
Gladstone in order to serve extortionate 
financial interests, more than any other 
single step led to the decline of the liberal 
spirit in British Liberalism and to the con- 
cept of a continuity of foreign policy 
subordinated to imperialist ends. 


An interfering fanatic 


HE other comment is in a very 
different context. Justifying 
the withdrawal of the South African 
representatives from the Trusteeship 
Committee of the United Nations 
Assemby Dr. Malan complained that 
“Mr. Michael Scott, the well-known, 


hostile, and fanatical foreigner and 
agitator, was called on to give 
evidence against us.” 

We do well to note how an English 
clergyman can be described who makes the 
mild suggestion that when the condition of 
a people constituting nine-tenths of a popu- 
lation is to be considered there is a case 
for their direct representation ? It should 
help us to appraise the accusations of hos- 
tility and fanaticism so frequently made_in 
other connections by our own Press and 
politicians. 

Dr. Malan made the further comment 
that “ the Trusteeship Council had openly 
or by implication, demanded full equality 
in all respects between all races and colours 
in South-West Africa, including equal 
franchise, the removal of residential separa- 
tion in urban areas, and the breaking up of 
native reserves, which were established for 
the protection of Africans against white 
penetration. Could anything prove more 
convincingly the necessity that the Afri- 
cans must be protected against the United 
Nations ?” 

It is the protection of the Africans with 
which Dr. Malan is concerned, it is to be 
ebserved—it is on this high morat basis 
that he has to prevent the chiefs from leav- 
ing Africa and that he has to condemn the 
Rev. Michael Scott ! 


U.S. Bases in Britain 


N view of the exchange between 

Mr. Attlee and the Prime Minister 
during the defence debates it is of 
interest to recall the passage from 
James Forrestal’s diaries that has 
already been cited in Peace News. 


Interrupting Mr. Churchill, Mr. Attlee 
said: 

We certainly agreed to the stationing 
of American bombers in this country as 
part of Atlantic defence, but it was never 
put forward specifically as a base for 
using the atomic bomb against Russia. 
We never suggested it. 

The Prime Minister: That is the im- 
pression which, however mistakenly, thev 
seem to have derived. 


Mr. Attlee: The right hon. Gentleman 
must be very careful about this. We 
have had conversations. The Americans 
have no illusions whatever as regards 
our position in this matter. 

In his entry for July 15, 1948, Forrestal 
summarises the considerations atfecting the 
decision to base American atomic bombers 
on British soil in case the Berlin blockade 
should lead to war: 


1. It would be an action which would 
underline to the American people how 
seriously the Government of the U.S. 
views the current sequence of events. 


2. It would give the Air Force experience 
in this kind of operation; it would 
accustom the British to the necessary 
habits and routines that go into the 
accommodation of an alien, even 
though allied, power. 


. We have the opportunity now of send- 
ing these planes, and now they are sent 
they would become somewhat of an 
accepted fixture, whereas a deteriora- 
tion of the situation in Europe might 
lead to a condition of mind under 
which the British would be compelled 
to reverse their present attitude.” 


in sight of suffering 


HE whole nation was horribly 
shocked and grieved at the de- 
plorable acvident in which 23 child- 
ren were mowed down and killed by a 
bus while marching on a dark road. 


The thought of these infants scattered 
about the road, dead, dying and mutilated, 
stirred deep emotions of dismay and dis- 
tress, and of sympathy not only with the 
parents and relatives, but with the man who 
drove the bus, and who bears such a fearful 
burden of responsibility and grief. 


Several newspapers reported the words 
of a naval officer who, coming upon the 
scene almost immediately after the bus had 
come to a stop, was so overcome at what he 
saw before him in the road that he wept. 
It is also said that the bus-driver way led 
away sobbing. 


Perhaps if the men who press the buttons 
and release the bombs, which every day in 
Korea kill and mutilate hundreds of child— 
ren, were to see, as this naval officer saw, 
the tragic sight of little dead bodies, the 
hideous wounds and shattered limbs; if they 
were to hear the cries and shrieks of pain, 
the sobs and wails of misery caused by the 
explosion of those so easily released wea- 
pons of dreadful destruction, they too would 
weep. 


And if the effects of what they did were 
brought as near as that; if once they wept 
in pity for the suffering, wars would be 
over, for a great ery would go up—* never 
again.” 


iS) 


Tailpiece 
From the New York Herald Tribune: 


Mr. Churchill’s estimate that the war 
threat has already been brought to a lower 
point than at any time since the crisis over 
the Berlin blockade is reassuring. But 
coupled with his admission that the British 
rearmament programme is “lagging,” and 
that Mr. Aneurin Bevan, who revolted 
against the Labour Government last spring 
on the ground that rearmament was being 
pushed too rapidly, was “right by acci- 
dent,” it will scarcely revive Washington’s 
waning enthusiasm for further heavy in- 
creases in European aid. 
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Which General ? 


FeATHER ALBION announced his inten- 
= tion to speak on peace in “* Lift up 
your Hearts” on the BBC recently. 


After touching upon the necessity to have 
peace at home, he sought to lift up our 
hearts by suggesting that we should work 
even though we could not see the pattern 
of what we were doing towards peace. 

As an instance he said ** Take the soldier 
who at the word of command of his General 
pulls the trigger without any knowledge of 
results.” 

Where is Father Albion’s imagination, 
not to mention his loyal obedience to his 


divine General’s command ‘Love your 


enemies ”’? 
NINA WORLEY 
“ Peace Acre,” 
Colborne Road, Guernsey. 


Norfolk’s A-bomb bases 


VypAY I seek through your columns those 
+"* of our pacifist company who were 
born in Norfolk. : 

The action of our Welsh brothers in re- 
cent months challenges us to rid our beloved 
county of a far more horrible shame. May 
I ask with your help, all Norfolk pacifists 
to get in touch with me? Any suggestions 
as to best methods to adopt from people 
still in the county will be welcome, also 
advice from Welsh groups. 


GEORGE H. J. CHAMPION 
Brenge, ' 
Preston Lane, 
Faversham, Kent. | 


A peace film 


TPHERE is a great need for a_ short, 
simple, direct peace film for use in film 
shows run by pacifists. Having assisted on 
the technical side in the making of several 
successful educational films I would like to 
tackle such a film but ideas are required. 

I have in mind a 16mm. talkie where the 
spoken word, added afterwards would pro- 
bably be the most important part. It might 
be an appeal for new members. A silent 
film would be cheaper but it might fall 
rather flat at the end of a talkie show. 

One idea or finished script will be equally 


welcome ! 
J. M. SCOTT 


21 Beaconsfield Place, 
Aberdeen. 


Massacres—then and now 


IN reading Farrar’s “Life of Christ” I 

have just come across the following 
passage in the chapter dealing with the 
massacre of the innocents: 

“To us there seems something inconceiv- 
able in a crime so atrocious, but our 
thoughts have been softened by 18 cen- 
turies of Christianity, and such deeds are 
by no means unparalleled in the history of 
heathen despots of the ancient world. The 
probable number of the Innocents has been 
extraordinarily exaggerated. Considering 
that Bethlehem was but a village of per- 
haps 2,000 inhabitants, we may safely hope 
that even in all its boundaries, not more 
than 20 male children were sacrificed and 
perhaps not half that number.” 

It is tragic irony indeed that far from 
being “softened by 18 centuries of 
Christianity ”" we can now massacre 
thousands of innocents with no apparent 


campunction! 
: IRMA M. CROVO. 
“ Elangeni,” 
Amersham. 


Resolution 


Ever insurgent let me be, 

Make me more daring than devout: 
From sleck contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Henry David Thoreau 


FACING 1952 


se PP WOPENNY papers threat,” is a head- 

= line facing us as we write this last 
appeal for 1951, Yes, the managements of 
the big daily papers are thinking of another 
price increase. a 

One national daily, it is reported, has 
found its paper bill greater by a thousand 
pounds a week than the sum secured by 
the extra halfpenny increase which was 
made last May. 

The big dailies have another worry: an 
average drop of 6 per cent. in circulation 
caused by last May’s_ price increase. 
London's evening papers have an 8 to 10 
per cent. sales drop. : 

Peace News has to weather this econo- 
mic storm—caused by the arms race—too. 

We have come through 1951 with a steady 
increase in our circulation and _ sufficient 
support for the Forward Fund to enable 
us to defer our price increase to January, 
1952, instead of making it in May, 1951. 

We face 1952 without any money behind 
us, but with the knowledge that our readers 
will be with us in the struggle to keep the 
price ef Peace News from going beyond 
4d.; for even the 1d. increase may be 
quickly swallowed up by increasing pro- 
duction costs. 

To ali our contributors to the Fund, street 
sellers and voluntary workers who have 
pulled PN through 1951 we are very grate- 
ful. 


Now to face the challenge of 1952! = 


J. ALLEN SKINNER 
Contributions since Détember 7: £88 1s. 9d. 
Total since Jan, 1: £2,945 14s. 9d. 
Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Peace News Ltd., and address them to 
Vera Brittain, Treasurer, Peace News, 
$ Blackstock Road, N.4. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


December 21, 1931, PEACE NEWS—3 
News in Brief 


The Arms Race and the time for-a 
Dollar Gap 


¥, INSTON CHURCHILL stated in Parliament on Nov. 6: 


“In oversea payments we are in a deficit crisis worse than 1949, and in many 


ways worse than 1947. 


... We are buying much more than we can afford from 


current earnings, and this can only lead’ to national bankruptcy.” 


This statement requires some explanation. 
What are the goods bought and sold, who 
receives payment, and how is it possible to 
avoid bankruptcy ? 


The crucial problem of Britain’s economy 
is that she is largely dependent on imports 
of food and industrial raw materials from 
the Dollar Area (U.S., Canada, etc.). Pay- 
ments can be made by exports, by the sale 
of gold and capital assets (securities, etc.) 
or by fresh borrowing. 


In. the first post-war years, according to 
Mr. H. Morrison, “ we were living on tick,” 
because World War II changed the position 
of Britain from a creditor (with overseas 
assets of about £3,500 m.) to a debtor (with 
liabilities exceeding £3,000m.). 


The Washington Loan Agreement pro- 
vided $8,750m. which enabled Britain to buy 
first in post-war markets. 


Unfortunately, President Truman’s 
“ decontrol’”” measures made U.S. prices 
jump by over 30 per cent.’ in 1947, thus 
reducing the purchasing value of the loan 
by one-third. ‘“ Strings” were attached 
to the loan (‘‘free convertibility” of £ 
into $; release of “blocked balances”; non- 
discrimination in trade with U.S.) and 
the “convertibility clause” led to a 
severe loss of gold and dollars in 1947. 
Mr. Churchill said on Dec. 18, 1945: 


“This convertibility proposal within 
15 months ... is so doubtful and perilous 
that the best hope is that in practice it 
will defeat itself... .” 


This prediction came true in August 1947 
and the dollar deficit in 1947 ($4,181m.) ex- 
ceeded the total Washington Loan. 


Not only Britain, but all Europe was 
short of dollars and the “ Marshal) Plan” 
was introduced to “close the Dollar Gap” 
by 1952, so that OEEC (Marshall) countries 
would be able “ to stand on their own feet ” 
without further help. 


The present arms race, the pace of 
which is determined by the U.S. has 
already defeated the original aim of the 
Marshall Plan and it leads to economic 
disturbances and to a decline in living 
standards. 


BURDENS OF REARMAMENT 


The use of a country’s productive 
capacity for rearmament means a_dissipa- 
tion of resources. Whereas the U.S. has 
decided “to arm to the limit of industrial 
capacity,” shortage of productive factors 
prevents Britain trom entering the arms 
race ona similar scale. 


It is necessary to import coal (500,000 
tons) and steel (400,000 tons) from the 
U.S. to support rearmament. About 
500,000 workers must be “ switched” to 
arms industries, while the Armed Forces 
have increased by 90,000 in 1951 and 
basic industries are short of labour. 


This month’s “Treasury Bulletin for 
Industry” according to the Daily Tele- 
graph, Dec. 5, stated: 


_" The nation's economic situation is par- 

ticularly disturbing. . . . We have not 
enough coal, steel, electricity and trans- 
port to use the capacity of factories to 
the full. 2... 


“Seventy per cent. of the production 
programme (arms) falls on metal-using 
industries. . . . Home investment orders 
have increased sharply ... there is a 
heavy overseas demand for engineering 
products which is not being met... . 

“The gold and dollar reserves have 
been falling fast—threatening the posi- 
tion of sterling. The ‘terms of trade’ 
(relationship between import and export 
prices) have turned sharply against us.” 


_In consequence of rearmament, Britain’s 
highly complex economy has become vul- 
nerable at many points. The economic posi- 
tion in France, cracking under the burden 
of rearmament, is a warning signal: the 
U.S. has to provide “ emergency aid.” Bri- 
tain asked for $600m. (Sunday Times, Dec. 
9), half of- which may be granted and the 
terms will probably be discussed with Mr. 
Churchill. 


STERLING AREA PROBLEMS 


The devaluation of sterling (enforced by 
Wall Street in Sept. 1947) implied a wor- 
sening of the “terms of trade.” Obviously 
if the exchange value of sterling is $2.80 
(previously $4.03) and world prices re- 
main fairly constant, 44 per cent. more 


He spoke for peace 


MPHE Rev. Fred Farley, who died on Nov. 

5, at his home at Austwick, Yorkshire, 
was a valued member of the Methodist 
Peace Fellowship, and his loss will be 
greatly felt. He was its Chairman from 
1947 to 1949, after which he became a Vice 
President. For nine years he was Secre- 
tary of the Methodist Local Preachers’ 
Department, which involved a great deal of 
travelling, and gave him many opportunities 
of speaking on peace. 


must be exported to obtain the same quan- 
tity of imports as before (See Sir Arthur 
Salter’s article in “ Foreign Affairs,” Wash- 
ington, Jan. 1950). 


Mr. Douglas Jay (former Treasury 
Secretary), speaking in Brighton on June 
23, estimated that Britain has to pay 
in 1951 £800m. more than in 1950 for the 
same quantity of imports. 

The Sterling Area’s problem is: how to 
earn more dollars? This will be the main 
item on the Agenda of the Commonwealth 
Conference to be held in January 1952. 


The Korean war and America’s “stock- 
piling policy” led to an excessive rise of raw 
material prices (wool, rubber, tin, etc.) and 
the Sterling Area (but not the United King- 
dom) earned more dollars in 1950. 


But this year’s “arms drive” resulted 
in the doubling of British imports from 
the Doilar Area between January and 
September 1951 (Cf. ** Monthly Digest of 
Statistics ”). 


The U.S. bought raw materials cheaply in 
1950 and paid dollars; now Britain asks for 
the allocation of scarce raw materials, at 
higher prices, and the “Dollar Gap” 
(according to Mr. Churchill) is a menace to 
solvency. 


How can “exports pay for imports” 
(including “invisible” exports) if British 
exports to U.S. are insufficient and re- 
armament absorbs productive resources ? 


The present worsening of the Dollar 
Gap is also due to the decline in trade with 
Eastern Europe. While the proportion of 
British exports to America expanded—and 
consequently dependence on U.S. markets 
increased—Eastern Europe’s share in Bri- 
tish exports fell from six per cent. in 1938 
to two per cent. in 1951, as shown below. 


REDIRECTION OF 


(£ million 
or per cent.) 


NEW INITIATIVE 


JX a leaflet headed “Mr. Churchill is 
Right ” the Welwyn Garden City Peace 
with China Commitee remarks that Mr. 
Churchill has said that he does not believe 
that the Russian leader want or intend war. 
The leaflet urges that: “the example of 
Great Britain, the Scandinavian countries 


, and others shows that it is possible to com- 


bine economic security and a good standard 
of living for everyone with a genuine demo- 
cracy, better than either Communist dic- 
tatorship or American uncontrolled private 
greed and dubious democracy. 

“Why should we be tied to either of these 
ideologist or be associated with such 
allies as dictatorship Spain, making a 
mockery of the name ‘ Western Democra- 
cies’ ? 

“It is time to press the Government to 
take a new initiative in the United Nations 
for a peace policy in place of the United 
States arms policy which can only lead to 
war.” 


Peace by Christmas! 


“We feel sure it is the earnest desire of 
all British people that Christmas should be 
celebrated in the knowledge that there will 
be no further loss of life in Korea,” says a 
resolution sent to the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary by the Bucks Peace 
Council. 


Prof. Lonsdale to broadcast 
PROFESSOR Kathleen Lonsdale, one of 

the recent Quaker delegation to the 
Soviet Union and a contributor to Peace 
News, is to speak in the BBC’s Third Pro- 
gramme on “ Soviet Affairs” on Dec. 27 
at 9 p.m. 


CHRISTMAS 
ARRANGEMENTS 


The Peace News office and Housmans 
Bookshop will be closed from Saturday, 
1 p.m., Dec, 22, to Thursday, Dec. 27. 


TOTAL Western 
VALUE Hemisphere (Empire, (Marshall) Europe countries 


BRITISH TRADE 


£-Area OEEC Eastern Other 


(U.S., Cana- — exe. countries 
1938 da, ete.) Canada) 
IMPORTS (c.i-f.) £919m. £276m. £287m. £221m. £74m. £61 m. 
EXPORTS (f.o.b.) £461 m. £80m. £212m. £109m. £28m. £32m., 
EXPORTS, per cent. 100 17 46 24 6 7 
1948 
IMPORTS, per cent. £1,790 m. 32 37 19 4 8 
EXPORTS, per cent. £1,584 m. 17 47 .25 3 8 
1951 (9 months) 
IMPORTS, per cent. £2,580 m. 24 37 26 5 8 
EXPORTS, per cent. £1,897 m. 18 49 24 2 q 


SOURCES: Cmd. 8379, p. 8, and “ Monthly Digest of Statisties, Dec., 1951, p. 88-91. 


NOTE: The trade deficit of £458m. in 1938 was mainly covered by interest receipts 
for loans, dividends, earnings on shipping, banking and insurance. 


If exports must be increased to America 
to reduce “ the gap,” Eastern and Western 
Europe, even the Sterling Area will get less. 


Meanwhile “low cost producers” 
(Japan, Germany) supply South-East 
Asia, Africa and other “backward areas” 
with cheap consumers’ goods, because Bri- 
tain’s overstrained industries cannot meet 
the demand. ; 


ARMS RACE DESTROYS WELFARE 


The largest part of the Sterling Area 
may be classified as a “ backward area ” and 
economic development is retarded or can- 
celled owing to the arms race. 


South-East Asia (Colombo Plan) is 
yearning for imports of agricultural and 
industrial equipment in order to raise 
living standards. 


It seems improbable that the Prime 
Ministers of Dominions in Asia will agree, 
at the Conference in Jan. 1952, to “econo- 
mising dollars” at the expense of “ econo- 
mic sacrifices ” which involve a lowering of 
living standards. ‘ 

The “sterling' balances” of Dominions 
and Colonies" increased by £746m. in 1950 
and 1951 (Cmd. 8379, 17). In other words, 
the rest of the Sterling Area receives for 
dollars and exported goods (export surplup) 
credit balances in London which remain 
unutilised. 


Britain’s trade relations with South-East 
Asia (See Peace News, Nov. 10, 1950) were 
summarised by the “ Pakistan Times,” and 
quoted by Mr. Geoffrey Carnall in PN as 
follows: 

“Please earn and save more and more 
dollars for Britain’s expenditure.” 


The “widening of the Dollar Gap” will 
lead to controversies with the Dominions in 
Asia. 


As improvement of living conditions is 
incompatible with the rearmament pro- 
gramme, it will soon be realised that 
America’s forcing of the arms race is an 


economic blunder of disastrous magnitude. 
F.R. 


ene a 
Spread the peace message with 


Peace Postcards 


{one si@e blank for correspandence) 


Tharee ttles: “Two Donkeys,” “ Scripture 
and Bayenet Practice,” and “ How can they 
shake hands.” 


9d. Dozen 


Peace Stamps 
Miniature Peace Pledge Union poster: “ The 
pen is mightier than the sword 
Is. Od. 
please add postage 14d. 


Peace News, 3, Blackstock Rd, London, N.4 
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Three months of the 
Christmas spirit 


This is what you provide for 
your friends when you give 
them a 


HRISTMAS GIFT 
BSCRIPTION TO 
PEACE NEWS 


A special Christmas trial subscrip- 
tion costs only $s. 6d. It starts with 
last week’s special Christmas issue 
and with it goes a card with your 
greetings. Send your order now— 
not forgetting to enclose your greet- 
ing and the names and addresses of 
your friends to 


Peace News, 3, Blackstock Rd, London, N.4 
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NEUTRALITY AS AN 
TO N.A.T.O. 


In Peace News, on Dec. 7, JEAN SMIT analysed 
In the following article he 
puts the case for a neutral Western Europe. 

with Fenner Brockway and 
formed the British delegation to the Paris meeting in 
1950 of the Socialist Movement for the United States 


the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Jeen Smit, 


of Europe. 


HE idea of a neutral Western Europe originated, as is often 
the case with new thinking, in the minds of individuals 


outside the large political Parties. 


Obviously, in view of Europe’s weakness and America’s 
strength it required no great prophetic gifts to foresee the 
dangers now so largely confirmed by events. 
say that many of the earlier advocates of European unity were 
no doubt groping towards the same goal until most of them were 


marshalled into accepting NATO. 


The word neutrality is in the minds of many people still associated 


with past situations. 


In fact, it is nothing like Nero’s attitude when Rome was burning, nor 
is it comparable to any neutrality which existed during the two World Wars; 
to refrain in the present world situation from active participation in the 
quarrels between the two Big Powers and to refuse to be involved in a war 
between them would require great courage and a still greater constructive 


effort. 


In this country Common Wealth was the first in the field by formulating 
In January, 1950, at the international meeting in Paris 
of the Socialist Movement for the United States of Europe, the British 
delegation made a strong case for a similar policy and at the last 
General Election an ILP candidate also made it his platform. . 
In France neutrality has been widely and authoritatively advocated; in 


a Neutrality policy. 


others 


It is also fair to 


Italy and Germany several groups have equally agreed to it, while the 
foreign policies of Sweden, Switerland, Yugoslavia, India and Indonesia 


are formally based on neutrality. Unfor- 
tunately, however, no cohesive effort has 
been made, no defined policy has been 
agreed upon and no impact (mainly due to 
lack of funds) has been made on any of the 
large politcal Parties or on publie opinion. 


Insistence on Socialism impracticable 


The main points which have so far 
emerged in neutrality policies lay stress on 
the great industrial resources of W. Europe 
and its 250 million inhabitants. 

Although insistence on a Socialist Europe 
is now no longer a practical proposition 
the plan remains nevertheless entirely de- 
pendent on improvements in the standard 
of living and the extension of social justice 
and welfare so that a European way of life 
may acquire a real meaning not only to the 
peoples of Europe but also elsewhere. 

The thousands of millions of pounds now 
going into war weapons could be diverted 
to such progressive ends and would inci- 
dentally go a long way towards arresting 
the spread of Stalinism. , 

Close integration of W. Europe remains 
essential and this integration, “functional ” 
or otherwise, should proceed as rapidly as 
possible; if it is now agreed that a European 
Army is possible then there can also be a 
European economic plan. . 

The vast productive capacity of W. 
Europe could still further be augmented 
by the supply of raw materials and pro- 
duce from European colonies and depen- 
dencies. A free association between these 
territories and Europe could make for an 
integrated or federated group of countries 
economically as strong as or stronger than 
either the USA or the USSR. An essential 
factor is that no Third Power Bloc be 
created and the plan be based on peace 
and not on war, which naturally would 
greatly simplify all matters of defence. 


Guarantees could not be refused 


Neither America nor Russia could refuse 
tu. guarantee the frontiers of a truly 
neutral Europe and her associates. 

If the USA’s only interest in Europe is 
to use her as a pawn in a game of power 
politics, Europe would be well rid of all 


WORKERS FLATS IN SWEDEN 


“Ultimate liberation by the 
atom bomb a doubtful incen- 
tive.” 


Ameriean aid in spite of the economic con- 
sequences. But if America genuinely 
wished to protect Europe, aid could be 
given and accepted provided Europe is 
united and independent. It may be ob- 
served that all European co-operation so 
far achieved (OEEC, EPU, NATO) has 
actually only come about after strong 
American pressure. 

Owing to high prices. resulting from 
ruthless American stock-piling and the im- 
osition of rearmament programmes, far 
in excess of European resources, European 
governments have now become an unor- 
ganised group of beggars for unpredic- 
table Congress allocations of economic and 
military aid. No comparison between the 
American burden and the European one is 
valid as the U.S. is the only country which 
can rearm and give aid and still raise its 
standard of living while in Europe all social 
betterment has come to a standstill. 

From the military aspect innumerable 
pronouncements from the highest American 
authorities have referred to the European 
Continent a3 an advanced battlefield and an 


expendable territory with Britain as the 
unsinkable aircraft carrier. Ultimate libe- 
ration by the atom bomb is a doubtful in- 
centive to Europeans of any age. Passive 
faith in the Soviet Union’s peaceful jinten- 
tions may not be warranted but no NATO 
statesman or military leader has yet ex- 
plained why the Russian invasion of Europe 
has waited so long while Western re- 
armament is continuously increasing, nor 
how, even if the six American and 34 
European divisions projected for 1953 come 
to life, Europe could be defended against 
the Russian land and air forces. 

In 1914 the Chiefs of Staff expected to 
fight cavalry battles; in 1940 an incomplete 
line of glorified trenches was their final 
word; in the 1950’s an impoverished and 
insecure Europe is expected to play a part 
in power politics against overwhelming 
odds and Britain supposed to be able to 
hold out across the Channel. 

Peace may be preserved by agreement 
but cannot be imposed for’ any length of 
time on the mass and power of Russia, 
China and the “satellite ” countries. 

Since the end of the war the two wreat 
organisations created to preserve. the 


sc 


. out of the quagmire of 
present day foreign policies.” 


peace: UNO and NATO (the latter based 
on the former), are now both dominated 
by the USA. 


No protection through UNO or NATO 


It is a sad but true reflection on UNO 
that in all the troubled areas of the world 
since 1945, i.e., Indonesia, Palestine, Indo- 
China, Malaya, Kashmir, Korea, Persia 
and Egypt, it has been unable to exercise 
a decisive and satisfactory influence. 

It is equally true that NATO involves 
Europe but does not protect her. 

If Evwrope is to survive, an alternative 
to the present drift must be found. In spite 
or all the lost opportunities, the wasted 
time and the immense difficulties ahead, 
she must unite for a constructive purpose. 
.A refusal to subscribe to the policies of 
either the Kremlin or Washington should 
not be interpreted as anti-American or anti- 
Russian feelings. 

Confronted with the unspeakable calamity 
of another world war, an endeavour to pre- 
se‘ve the peace in Europe, and thereby 
perhaps in the world, may yet galvanise 
public opinion ang lift us out of the 


quagmire of present-day foreign policies. 


Catholics and the atom bomb 


THE THEOLOGIANS GET TO WORK 


By a Special Correspondent 


OLLOWING the pronouncement 

of the Pope on midwifery prac- 

tice discussed in the leading article 

of Peace News for Nov. 238, the 

Catholic Herald has referred the 

issue in its bearing on war for 

guidance to the Jesuit theologians of 
Heythrop College: 

These have replied: 

The principle thdt “the direct killing of 
an innocent human being is unlawful” js 
absolute and allows of no exception. 
Neither the individual nor the State nor 
the Church herself has authority directly 
to take the life of the innocent. 
Applying this pronouncement to the 

question of war the theologians remark: 

“The State is a Moral Person with 

1. the duty of protecting the lives 
amd property of its members; and 
2. a right to its own independence. 

“Tt may, and in certain cases must use 
this authority to defend these rights by 
force against aggression.” 

“Those killed are aggressors . . . by 
their contribution to the armed aggres- 
sion of the enemy. By their aggression 
they forfeit the immunity of their lives.” 
On this point, however, they qualify with 

the reservation: 

“Even in war it is not lawful to intend 
the death of the innocent nor to kill 
them directly. In, certain cases their 
deaths may be permitted as an indirect 
result of actions in themselves just.” 

In the succeeding issue of the Catholic 
Herald the Rev. T. Brock-Richards drew 
attention to the contradiction involved in 
the statement that the direct killing of an 
innocent human being is unlawful and that 
“this principle is absolute and allows of no 
exception” followed ‘by the reservation 
that “in certain cases their deaths may be 
permitted.” He also asked the direct ques- 
tion, “In the event of another war: would 
a Catholic who was told to press the button 
to release an atomic bomb be prepared to 
do so knowing now that it would involve the 
murder of a number of innocent human 
beings? ” 

In the issue of Dec. 7 the theologians 
Teturned to the matter and on the subject 
of bombing they reply that there are cases 
where the death of the non-aggressor may 
be lawfully permitted: 5 

_ Bombing, to be lawful, must be a legi- 

timate act of self defence against aggres- 

sion; and the death of non-aggressors 


may be permitted only under the prin- 

ciples already stated. 

(a) The bombing must be in itself 
lawful, e.g., the destruction of 
munitions and lines of communi- 
eation, troops and munition 
workers, Sheer terror bombing 
to break civilian morale would 
be unlawful. 

(b) There are two effects: the one 
good, the paralysis of aggres- 
sion; the other bad, the death 
of non-aggressors, may not be 
intended. 

(d) The good effect, the paralysis of 
aggression, may not be achieved 
by means of the bad, the death 
of the non-aggressors. 

(e) There must be a_ proportionate 
cause for permitting these 
deaths. 

Atomic bombing, to be lawful, must be 
governed by these principles. They go on 
to lay down the clear ruling, however, that 
“teeror-bombing on non-military targets 
is wrong. Even if the target be military 
the condition of proportion must he kept.” 
(Our emphasis) and they elaborate the 
statement by an earlier comment of Father 
Davies, who is one of the Heythrop theo- 
logians, that 

“If the unintended and incidental des- 

truction inflicted on innocent people who 
are doing nothing to help on the war, 
is wholly disproportionate to the amount 
of destruction of military «munitions, 
soldiers and munition workers, then that 
particular use of the bomb is certainly 
wrong and unjust.” 

Now we do not overlook that phrase 
“doing nothing to help the war.” which 
can be a pretty comprehensive safe-guard- 
ing clause for a theologian seeking to be 
as non-committal as possible in a world 
of totalitiarian warfare; but unless what 
these theologians are saying is for all prac- 
tical purposes meaningless and just so 
many waste words, what happened at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki were crimes and 
should rightly have been condemned by the 
Church; as also should have been the 
“saturation” bombing of German towns 
by “Bomber” Harris. I do not suppose 
that the Heythron theologians will concede 
this however; and more’s the pity. 

Catholic theologians have an admirable 
habit of seekine to confront with dold 
directness the full imonlications of their 
teaching. so that when they do wriggle and 
evade, the moral cowardice that is then 


(Continued on page five) 
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Letter to the 


ALTERNATIVE Russian people 


PART II OF THE PPU’s 
“NEWS” 


LETTER TO 


The first part of this letter to the 


editor of the Russian fortnightly, 
* News,” appeared in Peace News last 
week. 


The letter was sent above the signa- 
tures of Sybil Morrison, Chairman of 
the PPU; Stuart Morris, General Sec- 
retary and the member of the Execu- 
tive Committee who drafted the letter, 
Dr. Alex Comfort. 

The aims and origin of the PPU were 
outlined in the opening paragraphs and 
it was emphasised that while the PPU 
was critical in its attitude to many 
aspects of Communism “ our opposition 
to these things will never lead us to 
countenance the idea of armed inter- 
vention in your affairs, whether in the 
name of ‘liberation’ or on any other 
ground.” 

Paragraphs printed in italics are 
those which were printed in the 
current issue of “ News.” 


HOSE of us who have drafted 
this letter are not ignorant of 
Soviet life and thought, and we are 
able, we think, to anticipate a good 
many of your criticisms and ques- 
tions. 

Like the Quakers, our organisation has 
not associated itself with the appeal 
launched by the World Peace Council. 

We know how much store the Soviet 
people sets by this appeal, and know that 
our abstention may lead you to suspect our 
integrity and our desire for peace. 

The tact that ever since its first use we 
have utterly condemned the atomic bomb, 
together with all other weapons of mass 
destruction, and that we have always advo- 
cated negotiation in preference to war, 
should remove such doubts. 

We have never questioned the sincerity of 
the desire for peace which exists in the 
minds of millions of people in all countries 
who have signed these appeals, and we iden- 
tify ourselves fully with that desire. 

On the other hand, our opposition is to 
war as a whole, whether it be fought with 
bows and arrows or atom bombs, to all 
force, all fear and all hatred. 

The form and provenance of the Stock- 
holm appeals have made them, inevitably, 
appear to us an instrument of policy as well 
as a protest against war. Our own state- 
ments against war have already gone far 
beyond the explicit content of the Stock- 
holm appeals, and we feel, rightly or 
wrongly, that by identifying ourselves with 
these appeals we should be identifying our- 
selves by implication with policies we do net 
accept. 

We are not sectarians, and we are not 
afraid to be seen in the company of Com- 
munists, but our independence as an organi- 
sation is, we feel, one of our chief assets in 
making our demand for peace effective, as 
well as in making clear the meaning which 
we attach to peace. 

Our members are free to associate them- 
selves with the World Peace Council appeal 
if they so wish, and many have done so. 
We have also protested consistently against 
attempts to suppress the activities of the 
World Peace Council or to deny entry to its 
delegates. 

3 2 2 


When we speak of friendship for the 
Soviet people, we mean exactly what we 
mean by friendship in everyday life— 
neither flattery nor suspicion, nor an 
attempt to force on those whose culture and 
history have formed them in a different 
mould, the ideas which we ourselves value. 

Friends in daily life can, and frequently 
do, argue, criticise one another, and even 
dislike one anothers attitudes. The essence 
of friendship, we think, is the absence of 
fear, and the mutual recognition of 
humanity 

On every occasion when our two peoples 
have had close personal contact with one 
another they have found one another com- 
prehensible and tolerable. Ina very short 
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An important new 
PEACE NEWS pamphlet 


SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 
IN SCIENCE 
AND ART 

b 


y 


Dr. Alex Comfort 


The text of a recent “Third Pro- 
gramme” broadcast which should be 
in the 


hands of every scientific 
worker and thinking member of the 
general public. In this talk Alex 
Comfort said: 

- + one eminent American . . . 
flatly refused to provide information 

to the Guided Missiles Project-on the 
round that he could not accept res- 
Ponsibility for the use to be made of 

it. . . . The development of a unified 
ethical voice in science is slow, but 

it reems to me that its development 

is inevitable.” 


Ready December 31 
Price 3G (post 144) 


Three shillings dozen, post free 
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involved becomes all the more evident. 
This is how these theologians conclude their 
pronouncement: 

“In the nature of the case, the Govern- 


ment is the normal judge of the legiti- | 


macy of war itself, (The government of 
both sides, of course!—Ed., P.N) as it 
alone has access to the relevant facts. 

“The justice of the Government’s 
action can be presumed unless reasonable 
doubts arise in a given case. (Again: 
Both governments, of course!—Ed., PN.) 
These may be solved by a judgment on 
the general character of the Government 
concerned. 

“But should a man have clear know- 
ledge that his country’s cause is unjust, 
he is bound to refuse to take part. 

“So with bombing. The_ military 
authorities (on both sides!—Ed., PN) 
are in the nature of the case the normal 
judges of the fact of proportionate des- 
truction; the individual airman is often 
not in a position to judge for himself. 

“In doubt. he may form his conscience 
by judging the character of the respon- 
sible authorities. If he should get clear 
knowledge that the bombing is wrong, 


he must refuse to do it, just as he would | 
refuse to kill prisoners in cold-blooded | 


reprisals. ; 

And how is a man to obtain clear know- 
ledge as-to the justice of his country’s 
cause, or as to the rightness or wrongness 
of the particular types of bombing? 

How other than through the pronounce- 
ments of his guide in moral matters, his 
Church? Here, however, the Church prefers 
to abdicate its moral authority and to periyit 
its different national hierarchies to declare 
that their particular side of a war is just, 
and to bless the actions of the Church's 
children as they set out to destroy each 
other. 


* Letter to the 


Russian people 
(Continued from page fire) 


while often such contacts have ripened into 
genuine understanding | and respect. 
cnglishmen have often paid tribute to the 
warmth of Russian friendship. tven if this 
were not so, we could still not afford to hate 
each other. i 

In ordinary life we can chose our friends 
and confine our iniercourse with people 
whom we find “ difficult” to civilities. The 
British and the Russian people cannot pich 
and choose. In the present world siuation. 
if we are not friends we shall be enemies, 
and we shall inevitably do one another great 
mischief. 

* * * 


We would like to end this letter by point- 
ing to some of the ways in which we believe 
this friendship could grow. For our own 
part, we of the Peace Pledge Union will 
oppose war to the last ditch. ; 

When we criticise Russian policy, as we 
shall, we shall endeavour to do so fairly. 
Above all, we urge you to encourage free 
contact between our peoples by every means 
in your power. We shall not abuse such 
contacts to make propaganda and sow dis- 
sension. : 

We know that the Russian Government is 
unwilling to expose your country to the risk 
of espionage, and we recognise that that 
fear is not unreasonable in the present 
situation. bah 

But from our knowledge of the British 
public we assure you that every free and 
unsponsored visit by a private individual to 
your country, or by a Soviet subject to Bri- 
tain, could do more to allay suspicion and 
reduce the risk of war than could be undone 
by ten determined spies. 

We urge you to do what you can to en- 
courage a free exchange of literature and 
broadcasting between our countries—we 
will do everything we can to protest against 
biassed and warlike propaganda in this 
country, and_we would remind you that the 
more freely Englishmen feel they can criti- 


As thia in a free service. we reserve tic 
right to select for publication notices sent 


Notes for your Diary 


November 22, 1951 

Mr. Baker White (Con., Canterbury): I 
remember going down to Essex to um- 
pire a Home Guayd exercise which had in- 
volved a retirement of the Home Guard 
of Coggeshall upon the adjacent village 
of Earls Colne ... afterwards in a place 
of refreshment I asked the Home Guard 
what they thought of the exercise. 

They said they thought it had been 
very useful and interesting. Then one of 
the sergeant’s said, “ You know, Sir, 
there’s one thing ave don’t hold with, and 
that is fighting for Earls Colne. We 


joined the Home Guard to fight for 
| Coggeshall. We're Coggeshall chaps.” 


November 27, 1951 
Mr. Emrys Hughes (Lab., Ayrshire, S.): I 
want to know whether more Home Guards 
will be needed in East Anglia because of 
the presence there of American atom 
bombers. These bases alarmed the Prime 
Minister, who pointed out that they are 
terrible sources of danger to the country. 
I suggest that instead of spending large 


“BROTHERHOOD DAY” 


To the Editor 


AWHILE we make our preparations for 
4 Christmas, it is easy to forget that 


Assembly by 


No.38414. 


them. 
‘To achieve a fellow feeling for our human 
brothers we believe it is necessary to know 
what hunger is likg, if only for one day. 
For some time past we have been observ- 
ing “ Brotherhood Day,” ie. a monthly 
fast, starting at 6 p.m. on the first Satur- 
day of the month, and ending at 6 p.m. the 
next day. 
Without publicity we have already re- 
ceived news of others doing the same. Some 
of your readers who have a concern for this 
tragic problem may like to join us. The 
money saved in food can be sent to the 
Oxford Famine Relief Committee, 17 Broad 
Street, Oxford, marked “ Brotherhood Day.” 
Those unable to observe a total fast on 
medical grounds, ete., are invited to join 
in whatever way they find possible. 
W. Esma Burrough, Lisbet Foly- 
sendl, Connie Jones, Christian 
Smith. 

9 Robert Road, 

Birmingham, 20. 


produced 
similar way? 


Mr. Emrys 


been 


cise you, the less they will be likely to fear 
you. 

We do not set out to dictate the laws and 
customs of another country, but we believe 
that it would do much to help the task of 
British pacifists in reducing the risk of war ' 
if your administration could see its way to 
grant at least as great toleration of those 
in your country, who, like us, cannot con- 
scientiously bear arms, as exists in Eng- 
land—not that we believe that conscience 
should be licensed in any way, but such a 
recognition would bring us closer together. 


* * s 
Attitudes and suspicions change slowly, is 
but in these and in other ways we believe 
that a beginning could be made in the task nel of 


of allaying the fears which hag-ride the 
whole world today. We will do our part, we 
will never give up, however long and diffi- 
cult the undertaking, and we will never 
abandon our resistance to war. On behalf 
of the members and sponsors of the Peace 
Pledge Union, permit us to express our 
friendship for the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the whole world, and our deter- 
miniation to live in peace with all humanity. 
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Joint 
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man: PPU. 


Saturday, December 29 


LEYTONSTONE: Friends Mtz Ho: 
Christmas party: Particulars from Moira 
Clark, 3% Woodside Park Ave, E.17. 


Wednesday. January 2 


SOUTHEND: New Year Social; All, Rev. A. 
PPU members invited: PPU. | 


Thursday, January 3 


Inn Fields; Open-air Mtg; Robert Horni- 
man; PPU. 


Friday, January 4 
Ho. Upper Lattimore Rd: New_ Year 


Party for boys of the Lensford Rd. Hostel; 
FoR. 


man: 


Saturday, January 5 
ELTHAM: 7.30 p.m. Progress 
Mock Tribunal; PPU. 


Hall; 
Gardens: 


CRAWSHAWBOOTH: . i 
nature of | rald Reynolds; Friends Peace Committee. 
Thursday, January 10 
TODMORDEN: 7.30 p.m. Reginald Rev- 


nolds: Friends Pence Committee. 
LONDON, W.C.2: 


OLDHAM: 7.20 p.m. Reginald Reynolds; 
Friends Peace Committee. ly 


Sunday, January 13 


4 . | ROCHDALE: 7.45 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho: 
LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln's , Public mtg: 
| Peace Committee. 


Friday, January 18 
LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. §& Endsleigh 
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Inn Fields: Open-air Mtg: Robert Horni- INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath. Every 
Es Tuesday. Royal Literary and Scientific 
Institute. 18 Queen Square. Bath. All 
welcome. 


Friday, January 11 

WEIGR HOUSE Charch. Duke Street. 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube). Sunday evenings at 
The Gospel of Peacef Sacial hour 
follows. 


Saturday, January 12 \ 
ROCHDALE: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho: 


Monthly mtw: Reginald Reynolds; Friends 
Pesce Committee. 


GLASGOW: 2 pm. Community Ho, 214 
Th 


Clyde St: “Christian  Certainties ": 
A. Bowyer. Belshill: FoR. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED & 
OFFERED 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Vegetarian Gue’ 
House. Rest and comfort amid beautifal 
acenery. Arthur and Catherine Ladlow. 
|The Briare, Crich. Near Matlock Tel: 
Ambergate 44 

FRESHWATER BAY. Isie of Wight. 
Dimbola Private Hotel. averlooking bay. 
H and C water all rooms. From 5 gns. 
Write Stephen and Winifred Stoner. 
Phone 421. 
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Reginald Reynolds: Friends 


Thursday, January 17 aioe ee eo: 33 2 FES 


ade . LONDON, W.C.2: 
ST. ALBANS: 6.30 pm. Friends Mtg Inn Fields: Open-air Mtg; Robert Horni- 


PPU. 


LITERATURE. &c. 

HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP gives prompt 
postal service for sll your book require 
|ments. Entire profits go to Peace News. 
Enquiries welcome. please send s.a.e. for 
latest Hat. Housmans Rouokshop (Peace 
News Ltd.) 8 Blackstock Rd.. London. N.4. 
Tei. STA 2262. 


12.30 p.m. Lincoln's 


AGM; Central London PPU. 


Said in the House... 


Questions on DISARMAMENT, KOREA, 
THE HOME GUARD AND CYPRUS 


sums of money on creating Home Guards 4 
to defend them it would be cheaper to 
send the American bombers away. 

I have heard it argued that the Ameri- 
cans were bringing a greater measure of 
security to the people of this country, 
but far from that being the case, we find 
that it is now necessary to contemplate 
organising a Home Guard at considerable 
public expense in order to protect the 
bases of the American bombers. 


December 3, 1951 


Mr. A. Fenner Brockway (Lab., Eton and 
Slough): Will the Foreign Secretary issue 
as a White Paper the disarmament pro- 
posals presented to the United Nations 


America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, respectively, together with the 
amendments submitted by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to the United 
States proposals? 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Anthony Eden): The disarmament 
proposals presented to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations jointly by 
His Majesty’s 
Governments of France and the United 
States of America have already been pre- 
sented to Parliament in Command Paper 

The various proposals of the 

Soviet Union are being made available to 


present discussions by the joint commit- 
tee in Paris, the 
may 


Mr. Eden: 1 will gladly consider that. 


December 5, 1951 


Hughes (Lab., Ayrshire S.): 
What Civil Defence measures are being 
taken in the Island of Cyprus. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd (Colonial Secretary): A 
general Civil Defence plan is being pre- 
pared by the Cyprus Government and de- 
tailed schemes for the six districts have 

completed. 
stores and fire-fighting equipment have 
been ordered, and a fire officer is being 
recruited in the United Kingdom. ... 

Mr. Hughes: Can the Minister tell us if this 
island has now become a bombing base— 
and, if so, it is going to be very dan- 
gerous for the local inhabitants in the 
event of war—and whether he is satis- 
fied that sufficient precautions have been 
taken to protect the civil population? 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd: As the hon. Gentleman 
knows, recent events have shown that this 
island plays an important part in the 
security of the free world, and we are 


Mr. Leslie Hale (Lab., Oldham W.): How | 
are the views of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment transmited to the Armistice Nego- 
tiating Committee 
what channels of communication is it 

necessary for messages to pass; and what 

the average length of time taken? 

What is the nature of the existing chan- 

communication 
Government 
mander of the United Nations in Korea? 

Mr. Eden (Foreign Secretary): The views 

Majesty’s 

made known to the United Nations Com- 

mander and the United Nations Armis- 
tice Delegation in Korea by the British 

i Services Mission 

Embassy in 

throuch the United States Defence and 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


December 21, 1951, PEACE NEWS—3 


Up and Doing 
CHRISTMAS 


GREETINGS 


VERY Happy Christmas to all 
those readers who have helped us 
to keep the paper going during this 
past year; to everyone for whom PN is 
an active fellowship to which they be- 
long, rather than just one of their 
weekly papers. 

And no less cordial greetings to that 
great majority of readers whose other 
commitments prevent them from re- 
sponding to the activity appeals to 
which this panel is devoted week by 
week. 


We face 1952 with an initial drag on 
our propaganda drive in the shape of a 


higher price. You will know something 
of the efforts which have been made to 
at avert this, they are the efforts which 
have been made to avert this, they are 
the efforts we are all going to continue 
in the New Year to make PN an ever 
more effective witness to constructive 
peacemaking. 

_ All of us in Peace News office join 
in thunking you for your part in a year 
of steady progress. We look forward 
to a growth in the number of active 
readers, and an ever widening influence 
for the paper, in 1952. 


the United States 


Government and the 


H.F.M. 
Circulation last week, 13,200 copies 


there are millions of men, women and child- hon. Members in the Library of the State Departments respectively, and by 
ren in the world who are starving or House. ae a i “ the personal representatives of the 
acutely undernourished. We think it is too | “Ir. Brockway: While thanking the right United Kingdom Chiefs of Staff at 
cheap a way of expressing our sympathy non pc oilemay for that answer, may I General Ridgway’s Headquarters in 
to give money and then forget all about also ask him whether, subsequent to the Tokyo. 


In addition, His Majesty’s Embassy in 
Washington can make proposals at the 
bi-weekly meetings which are attended 
by representatives of those members of 
the United Nations with forces in Korea. 
Our views always receive due considera- 
tion. It is not possible to estimate the 
average time taken in transmission. 

Mr. Hale: Is it then really the position that 
on this exceedingly vital matter no direc: 
communication is possible with the 
negotiating authority on the spot and 
that every representation ave make is in 
fact made via America? May I ask 
whether representations are constantly 
being made or whether the whole policy 
is being left as merely a matter of occa- 
sional casual observation? 

Mr, Eden: I can only say what my personal 
experience has been. We have sent com- 
munications to the headquarters in 
Tokyo. They go direct, if we so desire. 
through the headquarters in Tokyo to 
General Ridgway. We have sent from 
time to time suggestions which we think 
useful and they have been received in that 
spitit, but the main responsibility must 
be with the Commander-in-Chief acting 
on behalf of the United Nations them- 


documents which are 
also be circulated in a 


Emergency medical 


rate fe bas oes to see that ae ane selves. 
° is Majesty’s Government towards the re pf trarte 
people of Cyprus in regard to defence .s (Sex ta cel a. trom peg Detense 
properly fulfilled. 5 
| 
a Joint peace action on 


the Merseyside 


Peace organisations on the Merseyside. 
including the Society of Friends and Young 
Friends, Common Wealth, ILP, the Wal- 
lasey Peace Group, CBCO, PPU, Neu- 
trahity Referendum League, FoR and Toldas 
have co-operated to establish the Liverpool 


through 
between His 4 District Peace Board. 


in Korea; 


and the com- Honorary Secretary is David Morris, of 
24 Arnold Street, Liverpool 8, and the 
objects of the Board are to carry out liaison 
work by the circulation of literature and 
information, to issue or distribute suitable 
leaflets, and to arrange occasional public 
meetings, 


Applications for membership from other 
peace organisations will be welcomed. 


Government can be 


and by His 
Washington. 


QUAKERISM Informatian and Litera- 
tare respecting the Faith and Practiee of 
the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Friends’ Home Serviec 
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aml envelopes, help to publicize Peace 
News, by using Peace News Economy 
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— —|,, SND HAND clothing needed. Step- 
PERSONAL ey ucifist Service Unit, Mary Hughes 


71 Vallanee Road, E.1 

LONELY? Join friendship circle. De- 
tails 6d. Seeretary. 34 Honeywell Round, 
london. S.W.11. 

WATCHES. CLOCKS. 10 per cent. dis- 
count available on new guaranteed goods. 
Enquiries welcomed. Expert. repair ser- 
vice. Aubrey Brocklehurst. 77 Brent. Way. 
Finchley, N.3. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT. Service 
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sex. Box 374. 

EXPERIENCED GARDENER wanted. 
Fruit, vegetables. flowers, greenhouse. roto- 
tiller, motor mower. Comfortable quarters. 
Lyon, Oddington House, Moreton-in-Marsh, 


(Newsagent, name) 
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WRITERS' ORGANISATION — working 
for peace Needs secretarial help. Any 
offers. Write: Secretary, AWPA. 50 Old 
Brompton Road, S.W.7. 
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Can this country veto 


America’s A-bombers? | 


FATEFUL DECISION FOR MILLIONS 


HE long anticipated debate on 

defence in the House of Com- 

mons was not such a dramatic affair 
as was expected. 


In the first place it was not held in secret 
session. Churchill was looking forward 
again to one of those great hush-hush occa- 
sions in which he had been the central figure 
during the war. 


But he had been deprived of this by two 
resourceful Labour lawyers, Geoffrey Bing 
and Reg Paget, who had discovered that 
such a debate could be held only under a 
Defence Regulation which had _ iapsed. 

That completely upset Winston’s caicula- 
tions so he abandoned his dream of a secret 
session with the explanation that such 2 ses- 
sion could not be held if over 200 members 
did not agree with it. : 

So it had to be a less blood-curdling 
speech, in fact a review of the defence posi- 
tion very much like that which had been de- 
livered by the Defence Minister in the last 
government, Emanuel Shinwell. 


New Government—old arms plan 


Tory back benchers came to the House ex- 
pecting revelations about how Shinwell had 
let the country down. In the last Parlia- 
ment Shinwell had been target No. 1 of the 
ex-military men in opposition; Churchill’s 
attitude towards him was one of insolent 
contempt and at the end of one debate. he 
was jeered at and booed by the Tory back 
benchers. . 

But, as Churchill proceeded, it was ob- 
vious he wags speaking from very much the 
same kind of brief that Shinwell used to 
yead us during the last Parliament. 

And, indeed, how could it be otherwise ? 

For it is the same rearmament pro- 
gramme which Churchill was careful to 
emphasise had been jnitiated by the 

Labour Government with Tory support. 

Indeed one had the impression that most 
of the speeck had been compiled by the same 
military advisers and experts to whom Shin- 
well used to refer with such reverence and 
respect. 


Quick spending assured 


Of course that was the position, with 
sundry Churchill interpolations and asides 
to brighten it up, and a few variations on 
the old theme that this huge £4,700 million 
bill is not a preparation for war but a de- 
terrent to the potential aggressor. : 

Far from the Labour Government being 
guilty of neglecting air defences it had ac- 
tually voted such a large sum that it had 
been found impossible to spend it. | ; 

Here Churchill admitted that in his 
resignation speech Aneurin Bevan had 
been right. 

Of course everybody knows this now. We 
have not had the machine tools or the metals 
or the other things required for this 
year’s instalment of rearmament and so the 
money has not been spent thus proving that 
Gaitskill’s economies at the expense of the 
Health Services in his last budget were un- 
justified and unnecessary. 

When Aneurin Bevan challenged Chur- 
chill to say. how many years it would take 
to spend the £4,700 million, he got an 
evasive answer to the effect that the Tory 
Government would spend the money as 
quickly as it could. 


More hedgehogs than before 


There was a picturesque phrase that the 
formations of the Home Guard would mean 
that to a possible attack by paratroopers 
Britain would look more like the back of a 
hedgehog than the belly of a rabbit. This 
applies both ways. ; 

After the imaginative descriptions in Col- 
lier’s Magazine of United Nations paratroop 
attacks on the Urals the Russians may de- 
cide that they should have a Home Guard 
too, plus the women. How many armed 
divisions this will add to our intelligence 
experts’ estimates of Soviet strength I do 
not know. , 

These figures wil] be produced then to 
show how dangerous it will be to disarm. 
‘bne paths to peace will be strewn with 
more hedgehogs. 


Mr. Attlee is alarmed 


Churchill again stressed the fact that the 
Labour government had taken a formid- 
able risk in allowing the Americans their 
atom bomb bases in Britain, a risk which he 
was prepared to accept. 

At this point a rather alarmed Attlee 
intervened to suggest that they had not 
quite agreed to what Churchill understood 
by this agreement, and we were left with 
the uncomfortable feeling that the Ameri- 
cans regarded this arrangement as more 
definite and binding and comprehensive than 
Mr. Attlee did. 

We shall have to find out whether the 
British Government has the last word in 
any fateful decision that atom bombers 
for the USSR shall he launched from this 
country. 4 ! 
Have we retained the right of veto which 

might mean life or death for millions of 
British people? 

There was nothing very new in the rest 
of the debate. Neither Attlee nor Shinwell 
were in a position to attack Churchill, who 
on the whole had been much more concilia- 
tory than they had expected. 

After all, the substance of the speech was 


not that much different from what would 
have been delivered if Labour had won the 
Election. 

Victor Yates made an all out attack on 
the rearmament programme, and Ian 
Mikardo underlined it and stressed the slow 
progress of rearmament with facts and 
figures which were not contradicted. 


Was there a tear in his eye? 


After Shinwell had finished, Churchill 
intervened again for a few minutes to pay 
an unexpected and fervent tribute to the 
patriotism of Shinwell during which sur- 
prising interlude the faces of the back- 
bench brigadiers were a study in complete 
and absolute bewilderment. 

Shinwell looked taken aback, too, and 
the Tory MP who gave the “ Week in 
Westminster” talk thought he wiped 
away a tear. 

I cannot confirm this, but I think Chur- 
chill meant it and was not just trying to 
make mischief or to make it difficult for 
Shinwell to come back as a leader of the 
Left Wing. 

Churchill has probably been told by the 
Defence Chiefs that Shinwell not only 
accepted their advice but did them a service 
by doing his best to sell the £4,700 million 
rearmament programme to the Labour 
Party and the country. 

he Prime Minister is quite pleased to 
acknowledge this publicly and to say that 
as the Labour Government commenced 
rearmament, by continuing it he cannot 
be called a war-monger. 

For a few brief moments it looked as if 
we were in another coalition. 

Perhaps Mr. Churchill would like one, or 
something like it, for the economic conse- 
quences of rearmament are crowding in 
upon us, and we are drifting into a finan- 
cial crisis from which only more and more 
American aid can save us. 

If that is not forthcoming on the gene- 
rous scale that Mr. Churchill will bargain 
for at Washington, what then? 
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threaten your rear. 


programme, We... 
internal communications. 


them. 


gold and frankincense and myrrh, 


HRISTMAS DAY, whatever its 
origins, has become the day of 
gifts, the universal birthday, the 
occasion when it is as easy to receive 
as it is to give. 


There is also at this season an idea in the 
minds of most people that kind words, and 
kind thoughts, should predominate, and 
there is a sense of corporate goodwill, which 
at least makes an attempt to transcend 
sorrow, ill-health, or quarrels. 

But in that devastated country of Korea, 
where men are still killing each other even 
while attempts are being made to find some 
formula on which a truce can be arranged, 
there is probably little understanding of 
the so-called Christmas spirit. 


The Koreans and Chinese are not Chris- 
tians, and naturally, this day which is cele- 
brated all over Christendom with songs and 
hymns, prayers and praise for the goodwill 
which was born 2,000 years ago in Bethle- 
hem, is meaningless; certainly Christians 
do little to show by their actions that they 
understand its meaning. 


The aggressive words of the man chosen 


| to negotiate a truce in the Korean war are 


not only menacing and violent, but plainly 
indicate that the bombing of road, villages 
and civilians is still going on, in spite of the 
fact that both sides are concerned to stop 
the war, and the soldiers themselves ceased 
fire until they were commanded to continue. 


The original request for truce talks came 
from Mr. Malik, and the UN appeared at 
that time to welcome it, but if it is true 
that their armies and air-force are jin full 
control and do not mean to yield an inch; 
if the real truth is that they are in a posi- 
tion to demand, and wish to enforce, what 


is tantamount to “unconditional surren- 


A seven-point peace programme 
for teachers 


WO hundred and fifty teachers attended a conference on “ Education 
and Peace” held at Denison House, London, on Dec. 8. 


Mrs. Leah Manning, who opened the con- 
ference, said that we were in an antebellum 
period which bore all the marks of the 
former one—a revelling in violence, as 
shown, for example, in children’s comics, 
and a tense atmosphere, which reacted very 
unfavourably on children, particularly 
emotionally unstable girls. 

The next speaker, Dr. Belden, spoke of 
the obvious necessity for a Teachers for 
Peace Association, and asked why they had 
waited so Jong to form it. 

He said we had reached a political im- 
passe which could only be overcome by the 
determined will of the people that their 
governments shauld come to a_ peaceful 
settlement, and quoted the lines “ A child’s 
sob curses deeper in the silence than a 
strong man’s cries.” 

Dr. Belden thought that the delay in the 
truce and disarmament talks in Korea must 
be put dawn to the fact that America’s 
economy demanded rearmament. 

Professor Gregory, FRS, of “ Scientists 


for Peace,” said that his organisation con- 
sisted of scientists of all shades of opinion, 
and advised the teachers to make their or- 
ganisation equally all-embracing. 


What teachers should do 


At the afternoon session Miss Margaret 
Davis, discussing what teachers should do 
in the present situation, suggested the fol- 
lowing lines of action: 

(1) Make known the effects of war pfe- 
paration; 

(2) Resist attacks on education; 

(3) Take democracy as a “live” issue; 

(4) Take a stand against war, whatever 
the consequences; 

(5) Not allow untrue statements to pass; 

(6) Carry out_counter-propaganda; and 

(7) Get in touch with other teachers. 

A resolution was passed, expressing the 
profound concern of the conference at the 
effects of war preparations on children and 
their education. 


THE LONDON TRIBUNAL 


(Continued from page one) 


Henry Birkett, a dental surgeon who is 
secretary of the Wembley branch of the 
Independent Labour Party, was one of the 
rare cases to receive exemntion on condition 
that he continued his present work. 


He said he had been a Socialist since 
1945, and believed that only in a classless 
society would war be eliminated. 


In answer to a question from Sir Gerald 
Hargreaves, Chairman of the Tribunal, he 
said: 

“YT would rather have seen the Nazis 
come here than go through all that we 
went through in the last war. It is not 
a question of submitting to Nazism, it is 
a question of what weapons you would 
use to fight it.. In the last war we 
killed millions of innocent German people 
who were not Nazis.” 


Gerald Segal, of Golders Green, who is 
studying for the bar, and also at the London 
University Institute ofWorld Affairs, read 
the tribunal a long statement in which he 
declared his belief that this country should 
disarm unilaterally, because “‘ peace is the 
sovereign good and can only be achieved by 
disarmament,” and such an action might 
serve to convince Russia of the peaceful 
intentions of the West. 


After referring to the teachings of 
Gandhi and other matters he said: 

“Were I to accept the obligation of 
military service it would mean not only 
casting my hand im murder against the 
youth of other nations, similarly con- 
scribed, but also morally condoning the 
implications of war, that is the massacre 
of millions of innocent people. ... Man 


is faced with a moral choice, and it is 

this which I now make: forever to re- 

nounce war.” - f 

Questioned about his objection to service 
in a non-combatant corps, Segal said he 
would be countenancing a thing which he 
believed to be wrong: standing armies 
*which acted as a threat to other nations. 

He was told by the Tribunal that his 
arguments were too diffuse, and his name 
was removed from the register of conscien- 
tious objectors. 


‘‘Something inside me tells me ” 


A very different type of applicant whose 
name was also removed from the register 
was Arthur Leeks, a carpenter, of Had- 
leigh, Suffolk. He had little to say for 
himself except “‘ Something inside me tells 
me it is wrong to fight.” Replying to the 
time-honoured question as to whether he 
would use force to defend somebody who 
was in danger, he said, “It is hard to say 
what I would do in an emergency, but I 
hope that I would be helped by God, and 
would not do any dishonour to his name.” 

Geoffrey R. Watson of Berkhamstead, a 
a Methodist and member of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, said: 

“TI believe that differences between 
nations should be resolved without re- 
course to armaments. 

“T base my objection on the example 
given by Christ—the example of remedying 
the difficulties which he found in the world 
by getting to know people and trying to 
help them.” - 

The Tribunal decided to allow him to re- 
main in his present work with the Ministry 
of Materials, or to do land, forestry or 
hospital work. 
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hre We keep uour airfields unusable by constant attack, 
limit the extent to which you can replenish your forces by our air interdiction 
imterfere with your internal affairs by disrupting your 
¢ We do these things because we have the military 
capabilities to do them, and until an armistice is signed we will continue to do 


SYBIL MORRISON 


‘““THE FACTS OF LIFE”’’ 


Major-General Howard Turner, UN truce delegate at Panmunjom, 
rejected the Communists’ six-point plan for the supervision of an armistice. He 
said: “ I told the Communists the facts of life... 


today 


The UN holds islands which 
We 


—The Observer, Dec. 16, 1951 


- and when they had opened their treasures they presented unto Him gifts, 


—St. Matthew II, 11 
der,” then it is no longer surprising that 
nothing has been achieved during all these 
weary months. 


The utter futility of the “ peace through 
strength” theory is exposed by this bom- 
bastic, threatening talk from the represen- 
tative who believes his side has the upper 
hand. Whether in a “cold” war or a 
“hot” war, the result of negotiating by 
menacing the other side with dire conse- 
quences if they do not fall in with the pro- 
posals of the opposing side, is, ultimately, 
not peace, but war. 


Yet, if, as General Howard Turner de- 
clares, everything favours the UN forces, 
it would seem all the more reason for his 
making some decision that would result in 
ordering a cease-fire immediately. It is 
plain that some over-riding gesture of good- 
will is called for to put a stop to the ufe- 
less ‘“ palavering”’ that has been goimg on 
for so long. 


The gifts that the men from the East laid 
at the cradle of the baby Jesus, the presents 
that friends and relations buy for each 
other to commemorate that day, are merely 
gestures of the love and kindness which 
lives in every human heart. That instine- 
tive goodness of the heart is what is needed 
now, but because there is a war it must be 
repudiated and denied. 


It is scarcely to be expected that military 
commanders will allow the sentiments of 
Christmastide to affect their decisions, but 
what a change would take place if they did; 
truth instead of lies, trust instead of sus- 
picion, hope instead of despair, peace in- 
stead of war. 


_ These are the real facts of life, and of 
living; and this is the gift which the human 
yace mitst fashion for the world, in the 
strong faith that peace on earth can, and 
will, be achieved. 


S JAPAN 


(Continued from page one) 


coming year and we shall need a clear out- 
look and courage to speak and resist. 


“Our peace front has been much dis- 
turbed, owing to the fact that our Social 
Democrat (Labour) Party has had to sac- 
rifice its unity, being split, into two parties: 
One sanctioning rearmament, one denying 
it. 

“Labour unions are also suffering under 
the “divide and rule” efforts of power 
polities. 

“However, we have our awakened intelli- 
gentsia, university students and teachers. 
We shall strive hard to make it known that 
this new Japan will never fights for it no 
longer believes in the war method.” 
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